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tion to bills the  House had to occupy itself with motions,
which might be proposed at any time.

Repeated attempts were made to secure the attendance
of members in the House by orders threatening fines for
unauthorised absence.1 The debates were lively, but were
carried on under careful regulation. The House of Com-
mons in the time of Queen Elizabeth, no less than at the
present day, was fully conscious that orderly and peaceful
conduct of its business was one of its traditional glories, and
it acted accordingly.2 As Elizabeth's reign drew towards
its end parliaments became more frequent, and party divisions
more sharply marked; consequently debates became more
vehement and greater difficulty was found in maintaining
peace and order in the House. When, at the beginning of
the reign of James I, the opposition between Crown and
Parliament became acute and the era of severe parliamentary
struggle began, it became all the more necessary to define
the mode of procedure, to draw up new rules, and to
increase the stringency of the regulations that had grown up
by custom. A proof of this is the fact that it is in this
period of the history of the House that we find the oldest
of the orders and of the formal decisions on points of order,
upon which from generation to generation all further
parliamentary tradition has been built up.3

The parliamentary journals of the time of James I con-
tain numerous decisions aimed at defining the order of
discussion. In consequence, this part of parliamentary usage
became less and less the subject of oral tradition and
more and more a customary law fixed by reference to the

1  The   expedient does not seem to have been very successful; at all
events the   modern complaint that towards the  end of the session the
numbers in attendance diminish considerably goes back to Elizabethan
times.   Thus Cecil boasts, in the sitting of the gth of February 1601, that
the House is not thin, as on other occasions, towards the end of its labours
(D'Ewes, p. 675).

2 See D'Ewes, p. 675.

3 A mark of increased interest in parliamentary procedure is, that the
first comprehensive accounts of the order of business were drawn up to-
wards the end of this period, in the second half of the seventeenth century.
Working backwards, too, the last great author of a work on the historic
order of business, Hatsell, carries back his collection of precedents to the
first parliament of James I.